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Sancta Sophia, Constantinople.—II. 


(Concluston.) 


The Second Period.—-The wars of Heraclius 
and the iconoclastic schism arrested the progress 
of Byzantine art. 

After the restoration of images in 842 much of 
the earlier power and purity of what we may call 
the Classic Byzantine style had suffered decline. 
A more Oriental and indeed barbaric type flowed 
in with Sclavonic and Armenian influences. Even 
Arabic elements are to be found in the later work ; 
and of this a positive proof is seen in the false 
Cufic inscriptions which had originally appeared 
on Arabic silks, and were adopted later in Byzan- 
tine decoration.+* 

In 865 a belfry was built against the centre of 
the west front of S. Sophia between two of the 
buttress piers shown in Mr. Fulton’s drawing 
given last month. In the last quarter of the 
tenth century the dome fell in consequence of an 
earthquake. Again, in 1346, the eastern arch with 
a part of the dome resting on it was shaken down. 
It was restored about 1360 by John V. Paleologus. 
In 1453 the city fell, and the great church became 
a mosque. The eastern semidome was again 
rebuilt in 1575. 

We have several descriptions of S. Sophia 
during these later days. The most important of 
them is by the so-called Codinus or Anonymous, 
an author who wrote in the tenth century. One 
text of his account is to be found included in the 
works of Ralph Diceto, the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
who wrote about 1180.° This description of the 
church is full of legendary matter, but some facts 
can be separated from the rest, especially where 
the author speaks of the pavement, which he says 
was of various veined marbles worked, “‘ as is to be 
seen now, of a green colour, like rivers flowing into 
a sea.” The altar and its ciborium, which he 
describes, appear to be the same as those erected 
by Justinian, and celebrated by the poet Paul. 
The canopy with its columns, the Anonymous 
says, was of silver inlaid in patterns, and above 
was a globe, lilies, and a cross, all of gold, and 
the last set with precious stones. The altar was 
of gold, enamelled and jewelled. ‘‘ Who can see 
the holy table without being astonished ? ’” 

The same altar and canopy may indeed have 
remained in the church until it was robbed by the 
Crusaders. Robert de Clari describes the church 
as it was in 1204 before the destruction of its 
precious furniture: ‘‘The master altar is richer 
than anyone can tell, for the work upon it is of 
gold, and precious cut-stones, and pearls; and 
columns of silver support a covering (un habitacale) 


+ See several examples in Schultz, and Barnsley’s ‘‘ Monastery of St. Luke.”’ 


®* Stubbs in Rolls Series. 
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over it like a steeple, all of massive silver, and 
so rich that I could not value it. The place 
where they read the Evangel (the ambo) is 
richer than can be described. There must be full 
a hundred lamp-holders (lampiéres) hanging to 
great silver chains, each holding twenty-five lamps 
or more and worth 200 marks.’ Nicetas, be- 
wailing the sack of the church, says: “‘ The holy 
table, made of all kinds of precious materials 
cemented together by fire (enamels) so as to be a 
wonder to ail nations, was broken in pieces and 
scattered among the soldiers.” There are other 
references to the same effect, and it seems prob- 
able that they all refer to the same work, the 
original altar and ciborium erected by Justinian. 

As to the lamps, of which so much is said by 
the poet, and by the knight Robert de Clari, 
Mr. Antoniadi has observed that there are two 
series of holes in the dome, arranged in a greater 
and a lesser circle, from which the chains for the 
immense corona of lamps hung, while other 
chains were suspended from metal hooks, some of 
which can be seen projecting from the cornice of 
the dome. Four or five lamp discs of the kind 
described. may be seen in the Early Christian 
room at the British Museum. 

The dome which now exists is that which was 
rebuilt by Basil II. According to an Armenian 
chronicle, cited by Schlumberger, it was an 
Armenian architect who was charged with the 
reparation, “the illustrious mason and sculptor, 
Tiridate, who at this time lived in the capital, 
and who executed the work after a new design.” 
This master, Schlumberger adds, is said to have 
built the cathedral of Ani in Armenia.’ 

The dome, as is shown on Mr. Fulton’s sketch 
of the interior, is broken up by very wide ribs. 
This is just such an expedient as would have been 
made use of to strengthen vaults where they were 
subject to earthquake shocks, and it is quite 
possible that in this dome of S. Sophia we have 
the first instance of a dome reinforced by ribs. 
Be this so or not, there are other late domes in 
Constantinople which are ribbed. Indeed, it 
seems to have become a fashion to add decorative 
ribs where they were not structural. The ribs at 
St. Sergius are, I suppose, of this kind. At the 
church sometimes called St. Mary Diaconissa, and 
at St. Theodore Tiron, there are domes with 
strong ribs. There are forty ribs at S. Sophia; 
and as many windows forming a continuous belt 
around the base of the dome flood the whole 
interior with light. 


6 See Preger in Byz. Zeit., rgor. 
7 L'Epopée Byz. II., p. 38. 
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A series of modifications were made by Fossati 
about 1847 to the base of the dome and the lateral 
buttress masses. Diagonal arches which cross 
from the top of the buttresses carried, before this 
time, slanting flying buttresses, each one of which 
abutted against one of the piers between the 
windows of the dome. This arrangement, which 
is shown in the last plate of Fossati’s folio, 
appears also in Grelot’s engraving, and I find it in 
the earliest view of the city in which the church 
is drawn with any accuracy, that of Melchior 
Lorch, made in 1559.8 This carries the evidence 
back to within a century of the Conquest, and I 
have no doubt that this buttressing of the dome 
dates from the repair of 1360 at latest. A re- 
stored side elevation of the church in this form 
has been published by Mr. Antoniadi.® 

The Mosaics—From the first the domes and 
vaults were covered with gold-ground mosaics, but 
we have no account of any figures of Justinian’s 
time in the contemporary descriptions, except that 
Mr. Antoniadi has shown that some broken lines 
in the Silentiary’s account of the dome refer to 
a central circle of mosaic which apparently con- 
tained a figure of Christ. We may gather that 
the rest of the expanse of the dome was powdered 
over with stars. Further, here and there through 
the distemper washes which have been applied to 
them, it is still possible to see the forms of large 
crosses of an early shape on several of the vaults. 
One especially beautiful pattern, a wreath of 
flowers, which edges the vaults of the apse and of 
all the exedrae, also belongs, I have no doubt, to 
Justinian’s work. In thechurch of S. Irene there 
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8 Republished by Oberhummer. 
® Knowledge, February 1903. 
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still remains on the apse vault an immense cross. 
This church, built by Justinian, was largely 
restored during the iconoclastic period. It prob- 
ably represents what was at S. Sophia also at 
the same time (see sketch). 

Any early figures which may once have existed 
were destroyed in the eighth century by the 
iconoclasts, and all the figures which now exist 
—and some of them can be seen in a shadowy 
way through the covering film—belong to the 
later period of Byzantine art. The emperors in 
making state visits to the church entered the 
Narthex by the porch at its south end where is 
the ornamented bronze door called the Beautiful 
Gate. In the large lunette over the inner door of 
this porch a most interesting mosaic was dis- 
covered by Fossati, and covered again by a painted 
diaper ‘“‘ which may be easily removed.” In the 
centre is the Virgin seated upon a throne and 
holding the Holy Child, to whom two emperors, 
one on either side, make offerings of the city of 
Byzantium and of the church of S. Sophia.!® 
These figures Fossati calls Constantine and Jus- 
tinian, but he does not say whether they were 
actually named, and he dates the mosaic as of the 
eighth century, which is impossible, for these 
prominent works could not have escaped the zeal 
of the iconoclast emperors. The Narthex vaults 
are entirely covered with mosaic—the diagonal 
coloured bands of which, as may be seen in the 
illustration, look extremely like the ‘‘ ogives”’ of 
our western vaults. The only figure composition 
existing here is in the lunette above the great 
central door to the church, and the figures can 
still be dimly seen through the paint or distemper 
which covers them. All the figure mosaics of 
the interior have been disguised in the same way 
(except the seraphim at the angles of the great 
dome), and in speaking of them I shall take it for 
granted that none of those discovered by Fossati 
have been actually destroyed. 

In the mosaic just spoken of over the central 
door Christ is seated on a throne which has a 
peculiar high curved back.'' On either hand are 
medallions of the Virgin, and Michael or Gabriel. 
Prostrate before Christ is the figure of an aged 
and bearded emperor who has never been satis- 
factorily identified. It was, of course, called 
Justinian, then Heraclius or Constantine IV. 
Bayet showed that a bearded emperor was not 
represented before Phocas. Woltmann argued 
for stylistic reasons that it was most probably a 
portrait of Basil I., who restored the western 
vault into which this entrance opens. I hope to 
demonstrate beyond doubt that it represents 

1” In regard to the mosaics I refer to a tract issued by 


Giuseppe Fossati in 1890, not to the folio. 
11 See Salzenberg for illustration of this and other mosaics. 
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Basil’s son and successor. The pilgrim Anthony 
of Novgorod (c. 1200) says: “‘ Above the gate on a 
large panel is depicted the Emperor Leo the Wise, 
and in front of it is a precious stone which illu- 
minates S. Sophia at night.” This must be our 
lunette with some crystal lamp hung before it, 
and he immediately after speaks of the bronze 
work of the gates. Turning now to Sabatier’s 
illustrated account of Byzantine coins I find one 
emperor, and one only, who resembles the portrait 
on the mosaic, and this is Leo the Wise. More- 
over the first coin upon which we find the type of 
Christ seated on a throne which has a high curved 
back is one of this emperor’s. A nearly similar 
throne is found in a mosaic of Justinian’s date at 
S. Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna. This throne, 
again, is figured on a coin of Leo’s father, Basil; 
but the emperor, and not Christ, sits upon it. 
To account for this likeness we must suppose that 
all represented some famous throne in Constanti- 
nople. The enthroned Christ of Leo’s coin is so 
much like that of the mosaic over the door at 
S. Sophia that I cannot doubt that it was 
designed after it. 

In the spirit which led the emperors to asso- 
ciate the name of Christ with their own on their 
coins, the intention of the mosaic lunette was 
probably to show Leo yielding the throne of the 
empire itself up to Christ. The medallion of the 
Virgin, forming the reverse of the same coin 
which has the portrait of Leo, is very like that 
which appears on the mosaic above the emperor. 

The subject of the mosaic first described, above 
the door in the south porch, seems to fall into 
relation with the meaning of the one over the 
royal door, and I suppose they were wrought at 
nearly the same time; in any case they must 
belong to the period after 842. 

Weare told that in the great palace Basil I. was 
figured in mosaic, surrounded by his generals, ‘‘ who 
presented to him the cities they had conquered.” ” 
Again, Clavigo tells us of the church of St. Mary 
of the Fountain that the outside was all richly 
worked in gold, azure, and other colours, and 
that in the Narthex were mosaics of the Virgin 
and of the Emperor Romanus with thirty towns 
given to the church (i.¢., to the Virgin in the 
mosaic). These late examples seem entirely 
parallel to the idea of the emperor’s presenting 
models of Constantinople and of S. Sophia to the 
Virgin. It is just possible, I would suggest, unless 
the figures of the emperors were actually distin- 
guished by inscriptions, that the group had direct 
reference to the rededication of the city and the 
church to the image cult. 

The best ‘‘ sources ’’ to which we may turn for an 
account of the mosaics of the interior are Grelot’s 


2 Bayet, L’Art Byz., p. 124. 


‘8 LArt Byz., p. 112. 
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engraving together with the references to it (c. 1680) 
and a description given by Banduri. ‘On the 
conch of the apse is a great image of Our Lady 
seated, holding in her arms the Saviour, who gives 
the benediction.” Right and left on the barrel 
vault of the Bema are two great angels with wings 
which stretch from head to foot. At the crown 
of the Bema vault was a square, “‘ being the pic- 
ture of Christ’s Face upon a napkin, called the 
Veronica.”’ The late Canon Curtis, in his 
“‘ Broken Bits of Byzantium,” gives a slight sketch 
of the head and shoulders of Christ with raised 
hand, which he says was from a mosaic represent- 
ing the Pantocrator dimly seen through the coat- 
ing of gold wash above the upper central light of 
the apse. There is evidently a mistake here as to 
the subject, but it is certain that in some lights 
slight indications of a figure may still be seen on 
the apse vault. Salzenberg describes with some 
fulness the figure of the Virgin in this place, and 
also the great archangels of the Bema vault, who 
represented Michael and Gabriel. 

The redecoration of the Bema would, we may 
suppose, be the work first undertaken after the 
interval in image-worship, and probably these 
subjects are all as early as the tenth century at 
least. Anthony, the Russian pilgrim (c. 1200), 
says that Lazarus the image-painter first painted 
in the sanctuary of S. Sophia the Virgin holding 
Christ, and two angels. Now, the artist thus named 
was one of those who suffered persecution, but 
he survived to replace over the great gate of the 
palace called Chalcé the image of Christ. Bayet !° 
speaks of this as a monastic legend, but I find this 
very figure mentioned within fifty years of the 
time required in the “ Book of the Prefect,” '* an 
edict of Leo the Wise. In this it is ordained 
that the perfumers of the city should have their 
shops between the Milion and the ‘‘ Venerated 
Image of Christ which surmounts the portico of 
Chalcé, to the end that the incense should rise 
toward the Image.” 

Certain mosaics in the church, we know by 
record, were executed under Basil I. (867-886). 
** The wide and lofty western arch was threatening 
to fail, but he rebuilt it, and on it he represented 
the Virgin with her Child, and St. Peter and 
St. Paul on either side.’’ This arch is said to 
have fallen, together with the dome, a century 
later, but the subjects mentioned were discovered 
here by Fossati, and are figured by Salzenberg. 
The Virgin was a bust in a circular medallion, 
about eight feet in diameter; the Apostles were 
sixteen or seventeen feet high. This same arch 
was again shaken by the earthquake of 1894 (was 
Fossati justified in removing the diagonal flying 
buttresses of the dome ?), and this beautiful mosaic 


4 Jules Nicole, p. 50. 
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of the Virgin was removed during the repair. 
The great eastern arch fell and was rebuilt in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. On its soffite 
similar mosaics were wrought. At the crown is 
a circle containing an empty throne prepared for 
Christ, and beneath, northward, is the Virgin, with 
St. John Baptist opposite her on the south. 
Below the Virgin stands the Emperor John Paleo- 
logos who renewed the work, and the fourth 
figure, which Grelot mentions, was probably an- 
other emperor or empress. On or near this arch 
Dr. Clarke read an inscription “fifty talents of 
gold,” etc., which apparently referred to the cost 
of the repairs. 

At the centre of the great dome, in a circle 
upwards of thirty feet in diameter, was the colossal 
form of Christ. Clavigo, a visitor to the church 
about 1400, says that the figure was very big, but 
so high up that it looked little larger than a man, 
although in reality it was three palmos between 
the eyes. Ducange, also, tells us that a figure of 
Christ as judge seated on a rainbow occupied this 
position. Fossati, too, speaks of ‘‘a circle with 
colossal Pantocrator,” although he does not tell 
us where that was found. 

In the four pendentives still remain enormous 
six-winged seraphim, each some thirty feet across, 
and their heads over four feet high. Save for 
their heads these have never been obliterated. 
The scale of these is evidently in keeping with 
the central Christ. The rest of the field of the 
dome, being broken up by ribs, as shown in the 
interior view, could have had no figures which 
would sufficiently tell in relation to work of the 
scale of Christ surrounded by the four seraphim. 
And these, we must suppose, completed the 
figure-scheme for the central dome. The seraphim, 
like the Christ, I have no doubt, belonged to a 
time subsequent to the fall of the dome. in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries such six-winged 
beings were very frequently figured in MSS. 

From the dome we pass to consider the lunette 
walls a hundred feet wide which rise to the under- 
side of the dome-base to the north and south and 
are pierced by windows. Here, above the main 
cornice, there are seven shallow recesses, then 
seven windows over them, and other windows still 
higher. We have positive proof, were any re- 
quired, that the figure mosaics here date from the 
time after the persecution for image worship, as 
one of the saints represented—Methodius—was 
one of those who suffered. 

Six mosaics in the recesses on the south side 
were illustrated by Salzenberg. They were of 
early saints of the church, all with their names in- 
scribed: (1)lost ; (2) Anthimos; (3) Basil; (4) Gregory 
Theologos ; (5) Dionysius Areopagite ; (6) Nicholas; 
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(7) Gregory of Armenia. Above these on the six 
piers had been six prophets, also named—but these 
were very much injured—the names Jonah and 
Habakkuk remained. On the wide jambs east 
and west of the windows were two other prophets 
to a bigger scale—these were Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
each carrying a scroll inscribed with a prophecy. 
Still higher, and to the right and left of the top 
windows, were some remnants of figures, which 
Salzenberg thought had been two archangels. Of 
the north lunette wall Salzenberg gives no par- 
ticulars; but Fossati, besides naming the six 
fathers in the south recesses over again, gives 
another group from the seven recesses on the 
north, and speaks of them together as two groups 
of thirteen doctors and fathers of the early 
Church. On the north were: (1) Ignatius Onios ; 
(2) Methodius; (3) Ignatius Theophorus; (4)Gregory 
Thaumaturgus; (5) John Chrysostom; (6) Cyril; 
(7) Athanasius. The eight prophets of the south 
wall require another group to make up the usual 
sixteen, twelve minor and four major; the latter 
being represented at the ends as above described. 
On the north as on the south there would again 
have been two archangels above. On the dome 
at St. Luke’s Monastery we have a scheme which 
forms, I think, a parallel to the subjects carried 
over a wider field at S. Sophia. In the central 
circle of the dome is the Pantocrator; then, in a 
first zone, four archangels—Michael and Raphael 
to the north, Gabriel and Uriel to the south. To 
the east is a standing figure of the Virgin with 
her hands uplifted in prayer, to the west is 
St. John the Precursor. Ina lower zone are the 
sixteen prophets. We have no knowledge of the 
subjects represented on the vaults over the great 
hemicycles at S. Sophia, but none would seem 
so suitable as the Panagia and the Prodromos as 
at St. Luke’s. 

We thus have a fairly complete view of the 
scheme of the mosaics on the central vaults. As 
to the galleries, Dr. Covel” telling us of a visit 
made on September 26, 1673, says: ‘‘In these 
cupolas are images of the saints and the story of 
the Bible, which the Turks have in many cases 
quite defaced and plastered them all over; in other 
cases only scratched out or disfigured their faces. 
There is on the south gallery, next to the stone 
door, ‘ The Descent of the Holy Ghost upon the 
Twelve Apostles’; the tongues of fire and other 
marks yet remaining. Inthe west gallery, coming 
in on the south side, in the sides of the arch of 
the second window is ‘ Christ coming up from the 
Jordan’ and ‘ The Descent of the Holy Ghost’ 
(the Baptism), with words from Matt. 3, 13, and 
over against it on one side ‘ Christ between Moses 
and Elias’ (the Transfiguration), with words from 


18 B.M. MSS. 
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Matt. 17. 5.” On the first window we may safely 
say would have been the Annunciation and the 
Nativity. 

Probably the gallery mosaics were in the main 
devoted to the life of Christ. Of these just 
mentioned the cupola with the mosaic of ‘ The 
Descent of the Holy Ghost ’ was figured by Salzen- 
berg. This composition is exactly like that on 
the small dome over the Bema at the monastery 
of St. Luke (c. 1100). At the latter the groups 
of spectators in the pendentives (which also ap- 
pear at S. Sophia) are explained by an inscription. 
They represent all nations and tongues to whom 
the gospel was to be made known.!® At the centre 
the medallion is complete of the Throne, the 
Gospel Book, and the Holy Spirit as a Dove, 
which at S. Sophia is almost destroyed. On the 
field of the cupola is lettered H MENTHKOCTH. 
Besides the mosaics with which I have dealt 
Fossati’s tract mentions others, without any indi- 
cation as to their situation, as follows :—(1) 
‘Christ, the Virgin, and St. John’; (2) ‘The 
Pantocrator upon a Throne in attitude of Blessing’; 
(3) ‘St. John with Four Apostles surrounded by 
Cherubim and Seraphim’; (4) ‘ Three Virgins’ ; 
(5) ‘The Emperor, John Comnenus Porphyro- 
genitus, and the Empress Irene, with the Virgin 
between them’; (6) ‘Christ between Constan- 
tine XI. and Zoe’; (7) ‘Alexius Comnenus’; 
(8) ‘Alexander, Brother of Leo.’ There is reason 
to think that some of these portraits of emperors 
were in an annexe of the west gallery used a hun- 
dred years ago as a library. The brothers Fossati 
made drawings of all these and of most of the 
other subjects mentioned above, and the bare list 
which has been published was prepared as a cata- 
logue by Giuseppe Fossati at Milan in 1890. The 
drawings, notwithstanding their importance, seem 
never to have been published or fully described ; 
I should be glad to hear more of them. 

One other mosaic is mentioned by the historian 
Nicetas, this was “‘ the Archangel Michael stand- 
ing with drawn sword as if on guard” in the 
pronaos of the church. 

Construction and Details—In regard to the re- 
markable constructive scheme, the most difficult 
point to explain is the genesis of the planning by 
means of which the central space is increased by 
the two hemicycles to the east and the west. I 
am inclined to think that this plan was deve- 
loped from a first idea to sustain the central 
dome by four equal semicircles, and that those 
lying north and south of the dome, which would 
just have touched the present side walls, gave 
place as the plan matured to continuous aisles and 
powerful buttressing masses at the sides. See 
figure and compare the plan of S. Lorenzo, Milan, 


© Cf. ‘The Painter's Manual,” edited by Didron. 
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which Kohte, Diehl, and Riviora assign to the age 
of Justinian. 

The expedient by which the aisle vaults first bear 
on marble pillars placed 
some distance within the 
side walls should be 
noticed. 

The plans which we 
have reproduced were 
measured by Mr. Fulton, 
and the dimensions of 
the several parts figured 
on them can be read by 
the aid of a glass. From 
these may be seen the 
perfect symmetry and 
DIAGRAM OF SUGGESTED accuracy of the setting- 
SETTING-OUT. out. The central area 

is 108 ft. wide between 
the arcades and about 102 ft. east to west. Ad- 
ding to this the space enclosed by the two hemi- 
cycles and the exedrae we have a central ele- 
mentary space of 21oft. 6in. by 108 ft; with ad- 
ditions to the unobstructed space of the entire 
Bema 47 ft. 6in. by 36 ft., and of the space by 
the great doors; altogether a length of 268 ft. 
The aisles, north and south, of this central 
hall are 55 ft. wide and the square of the church 
is 230 ft. by 248 ft. exclusive of the apse. The 
Narthex is 200 ft. long by over 30 ft. wide. ‘‘ The 
size of the space actually covered by the dome 
is,” says Mr. Antoniadi, ‘102 ft. 24 in., represent- 
ing 100 Byzantine feet.”” The width of the apse 
is 4oft. Byz.; and it is 4o ft. Byz. to the first- 
floor cornice. The present dome (the third) is, 
according to Fossati, 55 metres high—that is, 
about 185 ft. We are told that the second was 
built 20 or 25 ft. higher than the first. A dome 
continuous with the pendentives—that is, the low- 
est possible—would, according to Mr. Antoniadi, 
rise 155 Byz. ft., and he considers it likely that 
the original height was 160 Byz. ft., this being a 
multiple of 40 Byz. ft., and sufficient to allow for 
a cornice above the pendentives. Even this would 
only rise one quarter of its span above the cornice, 
and its curve would be very similar to that of the 
dome of the Pantheon. The diagonal span across 
the pendentives at S. Sophia is about 145 ft. 

A still more striking characteristic of the con- 
struction than its great scale and daring is its 
simple frankness. Four mighty piers support the 
dome; eight other piers, two in the middle of each 
outer wall, standround about. The walls, pierced 
by the windows, are comparatively thin screens. 
The vaults, like the walls, are built of large thin 
bricks, which in the dome are upwards of two 
feet long.!7_ Intermediate support is obtained by 





17 Some of the bricks are inscribed—‘t The Great Church.” 
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Sancta Sophia, 


monolithic columns of fine marble and porphyry. 
These columns in every case are directly used as 
posts, and do not enter into combinations and 
compromises. The doors are cased in bronze, and 
the openings are edged round with marble frames ; 
the windows are pierced sheets of marble forming 
lattices, the balustrades are marble slabs, the floors 
are paved, and the walls are plated over with 
marble; the domes and vaults are entirely covered 
with mosaic which, by means of the rounding of 
all the external and internal angles of the 
arches, is applied continuously over the sur- 
faces as easily as if it were painting. The eight 
splendid green marble columns of the great order 
average more than 3ft. 4in. diameter. Mr. 
Antoniadi has pointed out that those of the two 
central pairs are 38} in. in diameter, and the four 
outer ones are 42}in.; yet the first impression is 
of uniform size, for the end shafts seem lessened 
by being placed next to the great piers. The 
columns are ringed round at bottom and top with 
bands of gilt bronze to prevent their splitting, and 
to retain the lead seating interposed between them 
and their caps and bases. The capitals, all of 
white marble, are magnificently designed as 
weight-bearers. The cornices over the ground 
storey and the gallery and at the base of the dome 
form three passages. Where this is not the case, 
as around the aisles, the cornices are sculptured 
bands of slight projection. Around the upper 
gallery there is a band of moulded plaster which, 
frankly accepted as it is, does not seem at all out 
of place. Here and there across the spans of 
some of the arches are wooden ties carved on the 
surfaces. The lintel of the great door is cased 
in bronze, both inside and out, and I have else- 
where expressed the opinion that this may be of 
late date (tenth century), but reconsideration of 
the point makes me ready to believe that this 
casing belongs to the first work, and is a conse- 
quence of the hidden construction of the lintel, 
which must be upwards of twelve feet long between 
the bearings. On its outer face is a panel con- 
taining the inscription: ‘‘ Our Lord hath said, I 
am the Door of the sheep, By Me if any man 
enter in he shall go in and out and find pasture.” 
Visitors to the church are likely to pass by the 
Sultan’s tribune (shown on the left-hand side of 
the plan to the east) as modern work; but Fossati, 
in the tract I have referred to, specially tells us 
that he had it made up from ancient columns, 
capitals, and slabs found in the church and else- 
where; and Strzygowski figures some details from 
it in his remarkable study of the Mashita ruin. 


18 H. Barth, Paris, 1903. But I doubt the theory of the 
tube. The English traveller Sandys (1610) also tells us of the 
medicinal value of the column, and how one of the doors was 
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The Four Corner Pillars. — The celebrated 
“Sweating Column” is the square pillar partly 
cased in bronze standing in the extreme north- 
west corner of the church. From Anthony, the 
Russian pilgrim, we find that it was already cele- 
brated before the interregnum caused by the 
Frankish occupation :—‘‘ When one turns toward 
the gate, one sees at the side the column of 
St. Gregory the miracle-worker, covered with 
brass plates, and the people kiss it, and rub 
against it to be cured of their pains; there is also 
the image of St. Gregory.”” This custom is still 
maintained in the mosque. A recent writer says 
the column is called Fachdirck, that the sweating 
is caused by a tube concealed in the bronze 
casing, and that the pilgrims think that the exu- 
dation causes marvellous cures.'* Two centuries 
earlier than the Russian pilgrim the Anonymous 
also speaks of this column of St. Gregory Thau- 
maturgus; he says it was in the left-hand part of 
the church, and, from the context, evidently at 
the west end. Further, he speaks of the com- 
panion column in the south-west corner as 
St. Basil’s. Now, these saints are two of the 
great fathers of the Greek Church, which are 
figured amongst the mosaics of saints under the 
dome: Gregory Thaumaturgus to the north, and 
St. Basil to the south. At St. Luke’s monas- 
tery four fathers—‘ pillars of the church”—are 
represented in mosaic, one at each corner of the 
great central area. These are St. Gregory the 
Wonder-worker, St. Nicholas, St.Basil,and St.John 
Chrysostom. The Byzantine mosaics in the four 
corners of the Baptistery of St. Mark's, Venice, 
are also of four fathers, in this case those most 
usually called Doctors of the Eastern Church— 
Chrysostom, Basil, Athanasius, and Gregory 
Theologos. (St. Cyril was a fifth doctor, and all 
of them were found amongst the saints of the 
lunette walls of S. Sophia.) I am thus led to the 
suggestion that, as two of the four pillars in the 
extreme angles of S. Sophia were called by the 
names of two great fathers, we may also suppose 
that the other two, to the east, were called by the 
names of two other fathers. These four outward 
columns, of which it may very well have been told 
that the whole church rested upon them, almost 
require some such legendary distinction. 

I cannot close these notes without a general 
reference to the study of the historical material 
relating tothe church made by my friend Mr. Harold 
Swainson, of which I have throughout made use. 


W. R. LETHABY. 


said to be made from planks of the Ark of Noah—another Greek 
legend that was taken over by the mosque. 
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I1.— Conclusion. 


WHILE the Hyde Park improvements were 
in progress Burton received, in 1827, the most impor- 
tant of his semi-public commissions, that for the 
Athenzum Club, which he completed in 1830 at 
a cost, it is said, of only £35,000. This un- 
doubtedly had more influence over contemporary 
design than any of his other works. Not only 
was it the first of its kind as a modern club-house, 
but the plan and arrangements so admirably em- 
bodied the requirements of such a building that 
it may be taken as the model on which all sub- 
sequent club designs were based, allowing for 
modifications rendered necessary by irregular sites 
and by the increasing elaboration of plan which 
became customary. 

The most striking point about the exterior is 
its completely modern aspect. There is nothing 
in the design which is reminiscent of Greece 
except its refinement ; even the modest portico on 
the east side is Roman in its details and modern 
in its use of coupled columns: and the elevations 
depend solely on the careful spacing and propor- 
tion of the windows. Even the distinction of 
genuine material is not granted to it, for the 
whole building is plastered with the exception of 
the balcony and the curved brackets supporting it, 
which obviously had to be worked in stone. In 
the lower frieze each alternate triglyph is con- 





verted into a bracket, while some of the metope 
spaces nearest to the Travellers’ Club are used as 
concealed window openings to light a small inter- 
mediate storey, thus reverting to that use of the 
metope which some authorities consider to have 
been general before the sculptured slabs came to 
be employed. This ingenious device for masking 
the windows probably passes unnoticed by the 
casual observer except at night, when the rooms 
in question are lighted up. 

The main frieze and cornice are designed as in 
the Italian astylar palaces, with reference to the 
whole height of the building from the ground. 

In his use of stucco, Burton always adhered to 
the principle that he should treat it exactly as if 
it were masonry, and should take no advantage of 
the “fatal facility’ of the material in respect to 
decorative detail. From the purist’s point of 
view this only increases his insincerity in design, 
for it is probable that the lower storey of the 
Athenzum is generally taken to be faced with 
blocks of stone; but it saved him from the riot of 
florid and unconstructional ornament which so 
often marks the plaster-work of to-day; and the 
mere reticence of his plain wall surfaces becomes 
more and more pleasant to contemplate amid the 
growing restlessness of their surroundings. 

The Athenzum is altogether one of the best 
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examples in London of characterisation in archi- 
tecture. A complete stranger could gather ata 
glance the nature of its purpose, so clearly does 
the design express a certain reserved and dis- 
tinguished air of art and /iter@ humaniores, which 
is enhanced by the classical allusions of the Par- 
thenon frieze, the tripods, and the statue of Athene. 
In this respect it is well supported by some of its 
neighbours in Pall Mall, and the inquiring stranger 
might with equal certainty detect the austere 
dignity of the denizens of the Reform, while the 
glistening splendour of the Carlton reflects at 
every point the polished magnificence of the 
constitutional party. 

Turning to the plan and interior arrangements 
we find that the hall and grand staircase form the 
central feature of the ground floor, the coffee- 
room and other reception-rooms being grouped 
symmetrically on either side. The columns which 
support the ceiling of the hall have simple 
capitals taken from those of the “temple of the 
winds” at Athens, a kind of rudimentary Corin- 


thian order which found much favour with the 
Revivalists. The hall itself is intentionally some- 
what deficient in light, and an excellent effect is 
produced by the deeply coffered arched ceiling in 
the foreground, beyond which a flood of light pours 
down from above on to the staircase. Much of 
the interest of the interior now consists in the 
decorations, which are long subsequent to the 
building of the club; in fact it may safely be said 
that in Burton’s design nothing whatever displayed 
its true surface to the eye, and in accordance with 
the dictates of fashion his decorations consisted 
of paint in different forms, under which wood 
aspired to represent stone, while slate masquer- 
aded as marble, deal as oak, and plaster as granite. 
At any time, however, the fine proportions and 
scale of the interior must have commanded our 
admiration, particularly in the case of the drawing- 
room on the first floor, which occupies the whole 
of the east side, and is saved from any effect of 
undue length by a division into three compart- 
ments, the central one covered by an oval dome 
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which gives interest and variety to the ceiling. 
The columns here have elaborate Corinthian 
capitals of Greek design, and the shafts, as might 
be expected, are scagliola. 

For many years the Athenzeum contained neither 
billiard-room nor smoking-room, not to speak of 
lifts and other necessities of the present day; so 
that no architect could now expect to follow liter- 
ally Burton’s fine simplicity of plan. But it may 
still be considered as unsurpassed within its own 
limits. The history of the later alterations, in- 
cluding a long series of designs by Burton himself, 
belongs to a later period of his life, and will be 
again referred to. 

About this time he was concerned in the design 
of two houses in Carlton House Terrace, then 
being built on the site of the ‘‘ mulberry garden ” 
of Carlton House, which was pulled down in 1828. 
The Athenzum also occupies part of this property, 
standing on what was the west wing of the court- 
yard. 

In 1827 he built two houses at Harrow, and in 
the next year accepted a commission which proved 
to be the beginning of his retirement from public 
work. This was the laying out of Calverley 
Park, Tunbridge Wells, for Mr. John Ward, a 
large undertaking lasting for many years, and 
leading to a considerable practice in the neigh- 
bourhood. The park itself is designed on land- 
scape garden principles, and the houses, including 
the present hotel, are simple and solid, if not 
particularly interesting in design. They have at 
least the merit of a real stone facing, which is the 
case with all Burton’s work in this district. The 
entrance gateway is an attractive little design with 
a carriage archway flanked by lodges with small 
Doric columns and Greek ornament. In Tun- 
bridge Wells we meet with his first Gothic experi- 
ment in the shape of Trinity Church, a large 
boxlike building with astonishingly coarse mould- 
ings and carved detail. Burton never had the 
slightest comprehension of Gothic architecture, 
and it is only to be.supposed that his local patrons 
would not consent to a Greek church, and insisted 
on his following the traditional style. Judging 
from the few churches he erected (Fergusson, in 
the notice already quoted, remarks it as curious 
that he never did any ecclesiastical work of im- 
portance), one must conclude that he obtained 
some authoritative Gothic details and then treated 
them as a formal “‘ order,” enlarging or reducing 
them according to the scale of the church: in no 
other way can one account for his huge label 
mouldings and grotesque heads. 

He built another church at Southborough, one 
or two vicarages, and a large number of houses 
throughout Kent, some Gothic and some Greek in 
treatment. One of these near Penshurst, it is 


interesting to recall, was faced with stone which 
some over-zealous restorer had stripped from the 
walls of Penshurst Place, and mistakenly con- 
demned as useless. 

In 1830 he went still further afield and designed 
the Adelaide Crescent at Brighton, a plain stucco 
crescent facing the sea, with side wings extending 
in each direction along the front; the design 
shows no Greek feeling, and is quite plain and 
commonplace. 

He was much attracted from this time onwards 
by the laying out of building estates, to which 
branch of his practice he devoted more and more 
attention. For the present, however, his career 
in London still continued. In 1831 he built 
Charing Cross Hospital with a characteristic 
semicircular bow facing the Strand, in which he 
used a Greek Corinthian order, very literally 
reproduced, even to the hollow channel at the 
necking of the capital, which is now considered 
to have held a bronze ring or wreath. Some 
premises in Pall Mall East date from this period, 
and his work in Regent’s Park had not yet ter- 
minated. He was still laying out the gardens 
and designing the buildings for the Zoological 
Society, and conservatories for the Botanic Gar- 
dens; in fact he became a specialist in garden 
architecture, which at that time consisted mainly 
of erecting greenhouses and devising meandering 
paths of incredible length within the limits of a 
given piece of ground. 

After about 1830 he did a great deal of this kind 
of work at Kew, where he collaborated with an 
engineer in designing the palm house and other 
buildings, and, no doubt at the same time, carried 
out the river terrace at Syon House; at Chatsworth 
and Chiswick for the Duke of Devonshire, and 
at Phoenix Park, Dublin. He was a landscape 
gardener of the deepest dye, though that system 
of design seems particularly inappropriate in an 
architect of the stiff and formal school of the 
revival. He even perpetrated a ‘‘ rustic village” at 
Furze Hill, near Brighton, consisting of a cres- 
cent-shaped road from which serpentine drives 
lead up to villas, each standing in its own con- 
torted garden. The villas are of three types, 
used in succession—a Greek Doric, a Castellated 
Gothic, and a Gabled Gothic with flamboyant 
barge-boards, the last probably representing the 
lowest depths to which the Gothic revival ever 
descended. 

It would be more charitable to draw a veil over 
such creations, but by a cruel stroke of fate an 
engraving of this village is one of the few relics 
of Burton preserved in the library of the Institute. 
One could wish, for the sake of his earlier fame, 
that it might be solemnly burnt, and all traces of 
the incident obliterated. 
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162 The Life and Work 

It is a relief to find him again on his own 
special ground, when in 1839 he began the laying 
out of St. Leonards-on-Sea, one of his father’s 
latest building enterprises, which took seven years 
to complete. The ‘‘town” is of no great size, 
but it serves to show most forcibly the advantages 
of a single controlling mind and principle. With- 
out these it would have been simply a common- 
place extension of Hastings; as it is, there is an 
air of careful design and old-world dignity about 
it which we find in very few of our seaside towns. 

The centre point of the plan is the hotel, and 
on the same axial line stand the baths on the sea 
front, and the assembly rooms and park entrance 
at the back. On both sides extend terraces sym- 
metrically spaced and adorned with columns and 
other details used with discretion and at long 
intervals. These terraces have one feature of 
interest which might well be more commonly 
adopted; instead of a detached porch to each 
house, the footpath is covered by a continuous 
colonnade, which provides not only a sheltered 
walk for passers-by, but also a large balcony, or 
rather terrace, raised well above the road level, 
for the use of the occupants of the houses. 

The “baths” building, now used for small 
shops, is a low oblong structure on the edge of 
the promenade, decorated by a diminutive and 
charming Doric order. The assembly rooms is 
more ambitious and consists of an entire Doric 
temple with a portico at each end, and low side 
wings like aisles. Of the same type is the en- 
trance gateway into the park, which at once 
breaks away into landscape gardening. 

At the east end of the terrace a kind of trium- 
phal arch formerly marked the boundary between 
St. Leonards and Hastings, but this has lately 
been replaced by a memorial stone; while at the 
west end an opening between two blocks reveals 
the last indispensable building, discreetly set back 
from the sea front and partly hidden under the 
cliff—a Gothic church. 

From this time Burton had a house at St. Leo- 
nards, and spent much of his time there. His 
London practice now became more limited. One 
of the last commissions he received from the 
Government was that for the piers and railings 
of Buckingham Palace, to which Blore had re- 
cently added the eastern facade. These remained 
as designed till last year, when they were re- 
arranged in connection with the Queen Victoria 
Memorial. In 1841 he added part of the attic 
storey to Smirke’s Union Club in Trafalgar Square, 
which has since been further enlarged. His 
name is sometimes mentioned in connection with 
the Oriental Club, but there seems to be no 
authority for attributing the design to him. Some 
years later he designed the small east extension 





of Decimus Burton. 


of the United Service Club, and he prepared 
several schemes for enlarging the Athenzeum when 
the demand for billiard and smoking rooms be- 
came pressing. 

He was anxious not to interfere with the ex- 
ternal effect, and at first attempted to include the 
necessary accommodation within the existing 
roof space. This proved to be impossible, and 
he then turned to several forms of blank attic 
wall to replace the balustrading, with windows in 
the centre of the east front; but finally accepted 
the idea of a complete second floor containing two 
billiard rooms, a smoking room, and an additional 
library. A woodcut of this design was published, 
and shows an upper cornicione and frieze (with- 
out the Greek reliefs) and a range of windows 
corresponding to those on the first floor, but lower 
in proportion. As the problem was bound to 
occur sooner or later, it is interesting to compare 
Burton’s drastic solution of it with the present 
compromise which was carried out some years 
after his death. 

In 1845 he built the Headmaster’s and another 
boarding house at Harrow, and between this date 
and his retirement in 1869 laid out building 
estates at Eastbourne, Liverpool, and Kelvinside, 
Glasgow, as well as designing several town houses 
in different parts of London. 

After his retirement he withdrew from all active 
connection with the profession, which is hardly 
surprising when we consider the supremacy of the 
Gothic school at that time, and the scorn which 
was poured on any work which had the slightest 
savour of Greek, or, as it was then commonly 
labelled, “‘ Pagan’”’ feeling. 

He was still a familiar figure at the Atheneum, 
but appears to have shown a certain reluctance 
to refer to his work or travels of an earlier period, 
and it isa matter of difficulty to clear up many 
uncertain points about his professional career, in 
spite of the fact that he only died in the autumn 
of 1881. He wasa Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and one of the earliest members of the R.I.B.A., 
and in addition to his tours on the continent he 
visited Canada and the United States. 

In the work of Decimus Burton quantity and 
quality seem to be present in inverse ratio. As 
far as concerns mere area of space covered by his 
domestic work and building estates, he was one 
of the most prolific architects of the day; but this 
side of his practice throws little light on his 
artistic powers except for a certain quiet dignity 
which is never wanting, if we omit for the moment 
his Gothic experiments. He was at his best, on 


the other hand, in a few well-known buildings of 
no great size or importance, and if these have not 
raised him to the first rank, they have at any rate 
assured him the reputation given by refined and 
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interesting design touched by some of the im- 
mortal spirit of Greek art. 

It has already been noticed that he died within 
a few days of Street. Commenting on this coin- 
cidence, the Builder of that week observes the 
contrast between the current fame of the two 
men, and points the moral with a remark which 
may well be quoted here—‘ Are they (the Go- 
thicists) sure that in the lapse of another gene- 
ration of men, their favourite revived phase of 
architecture may not appear as passé to their 


London Street 


PRELIMINARY. 


For years past, the architectural world has 
been preoccupied and perplexed by the question 
of the better ordering of town architecture, 
whether by the siow process of educating the 
masses, forming public opinion, and stimulating 
the growth of the spirit of good citizenship, or by 
a measured interference with that untrammelled 
liberty which in matters esthetic, and in them 
only, is the privilege of all—an interference which, 
for the rest, could only be exercised if endorsed 
by the general sense of the community. This 
question under its more practical aspects has 
lately been admirably and suggestively summar- 
ised by Professor Baldwin Brown in the pages of 
the Institute Journal; while Mr. Jackson, in the 
paper which he read before the Society of Arts, 
did his best to bring home the enormity of much 
that is being done to all who regard as some- 
thing more than words the love of beauty and 
dignity, the sentiment of old associations, and 
corporate pride in the well-being of a city, which, 
after all, is the Mecca of the Anglo-Saxon, the 
visible bond of union between peoples who are 
half a world apart. It was only too easy for him 
to point to opportunities lost, or even now being 
thrown away of set purpose, and to show how 
chaotic and amorphous are those accretions of 
brick and mortar under which suburbs which five 
and twenty years ago were a delight to the eye 
are being hopelessly submerged. It was only in 
the sixties that the problem became acute. The 
stupendous growth of town population with which 
we are face to face, and the correspondingly large 
increase in the value of land in the business 
quarters of the town, belong, to all intents and 
purposes, to yesterday. All through the first half 
of last century London, it is true, increased 
rapidly, but it is to that period we owe the laying 
out of Bloomsbury, the airiest and most spacious 


London Street Architecture. 


successors as Burton’s now appears to some of 
them?” 

The generation has hardly yet elapsed, but the 
prophecy has long since been fulfilled; and we 
need only follow Pugin’s method of comparison, 
and consider in what order of merit we should 
now place Street’s arcading outside the Law 
Courts and Burton’s colonnade at Hyde Park 
Corner, to recognise how quickly moves the 
pendulum of architectural taste. 

RONALD P. JONES. 


Architecture.—I. 


quarter of the town. It was still natural then to 
regard light and air, not as luxuries for which, 
commercially speaking, there is no room, but as 
part of the ordinary furniture of life. The town 
began to throw its arms out to the surrounding 
villages, and drew them by degrees into touch with 
itself, but the growth was along lines already ex- 
isting; the great roads began to carry a continu- 
ous fringe of building, little more than that; of 
system there was nothing; the necessity for it did 
not exist, and the man who should have foreseen 
in what straits the next generation would find 
itself would have had a prophetic eye indeed. 

Yesterday we were floating down the quiet 
stream with leisure to look right and left, and 
little appreciation of our opportunities ; to-day we 
are in the rapids, whirled along in spite of our- 
selves, but becoming sensible, let us hope, that a 
supreme effort must be made to subdue the forces 
which are carrying us away, 
disaster. 


under pain of 

How, then, we may ask, are we to begin to stem 
the torrent of prejudice and ignoraice, which dis- 
tort the views of those in authority, and lead astray 
those whose private enterprise might adorn the 
streets which now in many cases it disfigures? And 
the only possible answer is, ‘‘ Educate, educate, 
educate.” Before legislation, in the sense in which 
we desire it, can become a possibility, we must be 
backed by a solid body of cultivated opinion, and 
that can only be formed by constant insistence 
on the principles which underlie the right archi- 
tectural treatment of a great town, and, may one 
add, by the constant practice of those principles. 
Where do we stand at the present moment ? The 


Improvements Committee of the London County 
Council, in its report on the Strand widening 
scheme, delivered itself of one sentence, short and 
almost monumentally simple, which might stand 
as the text for the sermons in stone which modern 
street architecture habitually preaches. 


“The 
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only objection to the plan (that proposed by the 
County Council) appears,” says the report, ‘‘to 
partake of the nature of an esthetic proposal.” 
To the corporate mind, that awful abstraction 
which human influences are impotent to touch, 
this unvarnished statement of fact was doubtless 
more eloquent than reams of critical comment 
could have been. In spite of the rising flood of 
artistic movement in the last half-century, in spite 
of the unparalleled spread of art education in our 
day, estimable gentlemen, who as individuals no 
doubt make some concessions to art, still feel it 
incumbent on them, as members of a public body, 
not merely to look first to commercial results—that 
is perhaps natural and right—but to rule out in- 
exorably any suggestion which, in a phrase admir- 
ably in keeping with their attitude of mind, is said 
to ‘‘partake”’ of an esthetic nature.!| That a body 
so unsympathetic should have been brought to 
sanction the preservation of the ‘‘ crumbling old 
pile ” of St. Mary-le-Strand is much, and it may 
be that it is the presage of better things to 


J 


come; but the threat of “imposing” buildings 
along the new front still hangs over us, and we 
are seriously asked to find comfort in the reflection 
that matters might have been worse, and that 
the church might have been buried, like Trinity 
Church, New York City, which, if anyone wants 
to see it, has—so to speak—to be dug out from 
a superincuinbent mass of skyscrapers. 

To the traditional indifference of bodies of men 
to anything which cannot be contained within the 
four corners of a commercial syllogism, comes the 
Englishman’s time-honoured dislike to look a 
difficulty in the face and meet it squarely, his 
cheerful reliance on makeshifts and temporary 
expedients, his self-satisfied assurance of ‘‘ muddling 
through somehow,” as if that process, instead of 
being humiliating, had something meritorious 
about it. Some perversity there is in him which 
makes him leave the thing half done, asif in some 
sense, which is obscure for others, the half were 
better than the whole. And it is not the com- 
prehensive scheme half carried out which appeals 
to him, because that reserves possibilities for the 
future, but the veritable half-measure, only too well 
exemplified by the building line along the north 
side of the Strand, as officially projected, which 
binds the future in chains and makes it powerless 
to put wrong right, except at enormous sacrifice. 

It is not to be wondered at that it should be 
the fashion among us to point the finger of scorn 
at Baron Haussmann, or to see in him the remover 
of his neighbour's landmark who may legitimately 
be cursed, because he tore our cherished charter 
of half-measures to ribbons, and flouted our pet 


national characteristic. It is true that he removed 
far too many landmarks, that he found Paris an 
embodiment of history, and left so much of it as 
he touched a city to all appearance without a 
past. His sins were many, but their scale was 
magnificent ; he had a noble disregard for those 
small economies which occupy the average 
Englishman’s whole horizon; and the Paris 
which he has left us, if it lacks individual 
points of interest, is dignified in the mass, 
laid out on large and comprehensive lines, the 
vistas well considered, the important buildings 
standing where the eye demands them. Oh for 
a man of large ideas who should be autocrat here 
foratime! The old Strand is gone for better or 
worse, and the alternative lies not between a new 
and an old, but between a new which shall turn 
historical monuments to account, welcoming them 
indeed as the keynote, the controlling factor in a 
worthy scheme, and a new in which the wood 
shall not be visible for the trees, in which the 
buildings shall be big and the scheme small, and 
historical monuments shall be annihilated by the 
mere bulk of their surroundings. 

Truly the County Council’s scheme “ appears 
to partake of the nature of a’ commercial “ pro- 
posal.’”” Commercialism, indeed, pervades the 
whole body politic to-day. Lop off one of its 
many heads, and a hundred spring up to take its 
place. Abolish sky signs, and the buildings them- 
selves are reared so many stories higher; cliffs 
which look tawdry under luminous paint, water- 
falls shivering under flashlights, quiet fields dotted 
with obscene invitations to the liverish, respect- 
able journals in which portraits of chronic sufferers 
affront us in the search for news: these are the 
more obvious and harmless signs of the times. 
Insidiously, and at first almost unrecognised, 
advertisement has gradually come to be revealed 
as a ruling factor in street architecture, and 
Dr. Richardson Evans and his little company 
should wheel their horses round and prepare to 
do battle with the new enemy. It is a question 
of good citizenship, one may almost say of 
good morality. It is the merest truism to say 
that as members of a civilised community we 
have our obligations as well as our rights, which 
are the same thing from different points of view, 
and that the freedom of dwellers in tents is not 
for those who are dependent on their fellow men 
for the amenities of life, and are indebted to 
them, to their self-restraint, sense of justice, and 
amenableness to the laws, for the thousand and 
one conveniences, opportunities, and safeguards, 
without which life in a city would be unendurable. 
The obligation is obvious, and in many ways it is 


1 Mr. Frederick Harrison must be mentioned as an honourable exception. 
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met with no more demur than is the Englishman’s 
birthright ; but partly through pure ignorance, 
partly through the exigencies of modern com- 
mercial life and the severity of the struggle for 
business, everything is made subservient to the 
necessity for catching the public eye, and the 
obligation to do nothing which shall be offensive 
to your neighbour and the community in general, 
nothing which shall be a standing eyesore, ridi- 
culous in itself, fatal to its surroundings, and 
tending to bring into contempt the city in which 
such things are possible, is not only set aside 
but is deliberately outraged. Even if a public 
authority were constituted to deal with esthetics, 
it is clear that its range would be limited, and 
hat private buildings would still be to a large 
extent uncontrolled. It is therefore a matter of 
urgency that public opinion should be brought to 
bear on conduct which, as Mr. Jackson well 
pointed out, is on all fours with ill-manners. It 
is a flagrant breach of urbanity, if we may so call 
it, a clear disregard of the duties which are in- 
cumbent on every member of an organised social 
body, and should by rights carry its own punish- 
ment, just as surely as other sins against society. 

The right treatment of existing buildings falls 
into precisely the same category. Almost side 
by side with the Chancery Lane Station of the 
Central London Railway stands, or stood—for 
I believe a term has at last been put to its 
agony—a house by Nesfield, which in its original 
state was simple, unaffected, and dignified—a 
pleasant resting-place for an eye wearied with 
the glare of much mediocrity. All too quickly, 
however, it changed hands, and a new owner, 
whose contempt for mere esthetics should have 
made a County Councillor of him, proceeded 
to lard the whole front over with advertisement 
boards, and there the poor house stood for some 
twenty years, a monument of the subordination of 
the genius of art to the genius of commerce, 
victim to a piece of Vandalism which, if everyone 
had his due, should have landed its perpetrator in 
the Bankruptcy Court. 

Do those people who watch unmoved the de- 
facement of good work, the erection of monstro- 
sities, the demolition of the monuments of an 
older day, houses in which history has been made, 
in which literature has burst into flame, houses 
made illustrious by their association with the good 
and great, hallowed and sanctified by time—do they 
realise at all the enormity of the proceedings at 
which they tacitly connive? Do those who con- 
sider that the necessities of the case are met if 
the great buildings which our fathers have handed 
down to us are left standing, and allow them to 
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be built in, overshadowed, thrown open to points 
of view which their designers never contemplated 
—treated, in a word, as mere accidents; do they 
ever stop to think what London really is; a heri- 
tage from the ages, a trust which it is our sacred 
duty, and should be our preoccupation, to hand 
down, altered greatly, it must be, but in essentials 
what it was when it came into our hands? It 
does not require much imagination to understand 
that the London by which we set so little store 
is a bond of union between us and all those peoples 
—Colonials east and west, Americans of British 
descent—who have a common interest in the 
history of our land, in the people who made it, 
in the capital which for centuries has been the 
centre of the nation’s life. Sentiment, it is true, 
cannot mould and control the growth and expan- 
sion of a great city, stand stubbornly in the way 
of change, cry ‘‘ Hands off!” morning, noon, and 
night. The idea is of course preposterous, but 
future generations will not bless us if the visible 
connection of the town with its past is confined to 
mural tablets on new house fronts, nor would the 
sense of kinship flourish on so watery a diet. 

Hazlitt, when a new book was published, went 
to his shelves and took down an old one. The 
vast mass of the public to-day likes its reading hot 
and hot. Last year’s ideas, like last year’s lava, 
are already in process of petrifaction. So there may 
be a few who, as new buildings are put up, cling 
the closer to their old favourites; but to a great 
majority what is old is an obstruction and out of 
date. To them progress means nothing unless it is 
destructive. All change must be for the better, and 
demolition is an end in itself. These people when 
they were children smashed their toys, and suf- 
fered; now they repeat the process on a large 
scale,and nobody whips them. Age to them is 
the unforgivable sin. Nor does Nature come 
better off; woe betide the full-grown tree which 
stands on a building plot! If not felled out of 
hand it dies a lingering death with its great arms 
lopped, its roots covered with cunningly disposed 
stacks of bricks. 

Want of intelligence, of knowledge, and of rever- 
ence—all these go to the making of these Vandals, 
whose very sins compel a sort of admiration, so 
strenuously do they set about compassing their 
ends. There is only one weapon to meet them 
with, because it is the only one they understand— 
compulsion, in some form or other. Societies may 
protest, advise, offer their services, but in the pre- 
sent state of architectural education they might as 
well argue with a tiger. The most correctly formed 
syllogism is nothing to the logic of brute force, 
and the brute force of the law is what we want. 


A. E. STREET. 


(To be continued.) 
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MAUSOLEUM OF THE LATE J. D. CAmp- St. Mary’s Cemetery, which is the Roman 
BELL'S FAMILY IN ST. MARY'S CEMETERY, KENSAL Catholic portion of Kensal Green. It takes the 
GREEN.—This mausoleum has been erected in form of a memorial chapel and is built on the 
substructure of an ordinary underground vault, 
access to the latter being gained by removing 
slabs in the floor of the chapel. The walls of the 
mausoleum were built in thin red T.L.B. facing 
bricks, with Portland stone dressings, the mason’s 
work being carried out by Messrs. Tildesley 
Shepherd, and Mabson, of Paddington. The 
carving to gargoyles was done by Messrs. Martyn 
& Co., of Cheltenham, the builder and general 
contractor being Mr. George W. Hart, of Hamp- 
stead. The domes were cast in concrete and 
covered with copper by Messrs. Messenger 
Brothers, of Hounslow. Messrs. Ramsden and 
Carr, of Seymour Place, Fulham Road, made 
the cross on top of dome. The entrance door is 
framed in oak and sheathed with copper, the 
panels being glazed, and was made by the Lam- 
beth Guild of Handicrafts. Internally the walls. 
and floor are covered with marble to the height of 
the springing of the domes. Devonshire marbles 
were used, and as well as being cheaper than the 
foreign varieties, seem more suitable to the grey 
London atmosphere. The larger wall surfaces are 
grey clouded Petitor light in tone, the vertical 
divisions and angle piers being in dark Ashburton 
of rather warmer grey. The capping under the 
domes is in red Ogwell. The floor is mainly in 
greys with warm yellow clouded Petitor to the 
steps, and some small pieces of red dotted 











a Oe ee SO ee ean about. The marble was supplied and fixed by 
ST. MARY’S CEMETERY, KENSAL GREEN. PLAN, , : ) 
C. H. B. QUENNELL, ARCHITECT. Messrs. A. W. Blackler and Son, of St. Mary 
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CREMATORIUM, GOLDER’S GREEN, N.W. PLAN. 
ERNEST GEORGE AND YEATES, ARCHITECTS. 
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MAUSOLEUM, ST. MARY’S CEMETERY, KENSAL GREEN. 
C. H. B. QUENNELL, ARCHITECT. 


Church, Torquay. The domes internally are 
covered with gold glass mosaic with a blue line 
around at level of tops of pendentives. This work 
was carried out by the Art Pavements and Decora- 
tions, Limited. The glass windows are the work of 
Mr. Paul Woodroffe, the subject of the one in 
front being the Resurrection, and those at the 
sides having the Lamb and Pelican as the 








Photo: E. Dockree. 


point of interest in the design, the main portions 
of which are floral in character. Mr. Woodroffe 
not only designed, but as well carried out the 
whole of the work, with the exception, of course, 
of the firing and leading. The architect is 
Mr. C. H. B. Quennell. 

GOLDER’S GREEN CREMATORIUM.— We 
give views and a plan of the above building, which 
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MAUSOLEUM, ST. MARY’S CEMETERY, KENSAI. GREEN. 
Cc. H. B. QUENNELI., ARCHITECT. 


is about three miles from town on the Finchley 
Road. The crematorium has four furnaces, the 
flues of which go up within the tower ; no smoke, 
however, should be seen issuing from the latter, 
as an upper small furnace is provided for the con- 
sumption of smoke or gas. The buildings are 
arranged around a forecourt, with the chapel on 
one side and the superintendent’s buildings oppo- 


Photo: E. Dockree. 


DETAIL OF FRONT ELEVATION. 


site. The chapel is approached from a porte 
cochére. It is, internally, oak-panelled to a given 
height, showing its brick walls above, and has an 
open timber roof. In the chapel is a marble 
catafalque, with bronze doors opening for the 
coffin to pass from the bronze table or bier into 
the furnace-room. The chapel is floored with 


black and white marble. It has an organ gallery 
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MAUSOLEUM, ST. MARY’S CEMETERY, KENSAL GREEN. 


C. H. B. QUENNELL, ARCHITECT. 


The cloister in the 
architect’s original design has not yet been carried 
out. 
the octagonal Columbarium. 


with waiting-rooms beneath. 


This will connect the main buildings with 
The latter, which 
is rather on the lines of the Italian brick baptis- 
teries, is in four storeys or galleries approached 
from turret stairs, the centre being open to the 
full height. The brick walls are broadly treated 


with round arched windows and other openings, 
some of the arch mouldings being of tiles or 








Photo: E. Dockree. 


INTERIOR. 


smaller bricks. The low-pitched roofs are covered 
with half-round roll tiles. Messrs. Ernest George 
and Yeates are the architects. 


PREMISES FOR THE DEEPCUT DarRy Com- 
PANY, FARNBOROUGH, Hants.—This building has 
been erected at moderate cost, and is planned to 
be converted into a dwelling-house if necessary. 
The exterior is ccvered with rough-cast of a grey 


colour. The roof is of local tiles. In his letter 
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CREMATORIUM, GOLDER’S GREEN, N.W. 
ERNEST GEORGE AND YEATES, ARCHITECTS. 


Mr. Harold Falkner, of Messrs. Niven, Wiggles- 
worth, and Falkner, the architects, says: ‘ The 
only thing about the building I care to say is that 
the window panes are not quite the proportion 
wanted, but as my client was extremely anxious 
to have plate glass I had to agree to a compro- 
mise.”” The contractors were Messrs. Spear and 
King, of Crowthorne. 


Photo: E. Dockree. 


NEWTOWN LopGE, HUNGERFORD, WILT- 
SHIRE.—The illustrations show the recent re- 
modelling of what was a singularly dilapidated 
and uninteresting house as seen from the bend 
on the high road between Hungerford and Great 
Shefford. The house had, apparently, gradually 
grown from an eighteenth-century cottage of 
humble type. Each extension had been very 
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CREMATORIUM, GOLDER’S GREEN, N.W. THE COLUMBARIUM. 


ERNEST GEORGE AND YEATES, ARCHITECTS. 


carelessly carried out. Great care was required 
when re-modelling the building to avoid interfer- 
ing with the existing structure more than was 
absolutely necessary. The existing walls were 


therefore retained as far as possible. The only 








Photo: E. Dockree. 


alterations attempted were the replacing of two 
bay windows and adding a third, the erection of 
two gables, and the widening of window openings. 
The rough-cast and half-timbered style adopted 
in the architectural treatment harmonises with 
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GROV ND FLOR PLAN FIRST FLOR PLAT 
PREMISES FOR THE DEEPCUT DAIRY COMPANY, FARNBOROUGH. 
NIVEN, WIGGLESWORTH, AND FALKNER, ARCHITECTS. 
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ALTERATIONS TO NEWTOWN LODGE, HUNGERFORD, WIi.TSHIRE. 
HUBBARD AND MOORE, ARCHITECTS. 
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NEW FIRE BRIGADE STATION, VAUXHALL, FOR THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
W. E. RILEY, SUPERINTENDING ARCHITECT. 
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ST. MATTHEW’S CHURCH, NEWCASTIE-ON-TYNE. 
THE LATE R. J. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT. 
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ST. MATTHEW’S CHURCH, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. INTERIOR 


THE LATE R.. J. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 


the surroundings and suitably maintains the sim- 
plicity and chiracter of the house. The builder's 
work was execute! by Mr. H. Hoskings, late of 
Hungerford, now of Newbury. The engineering 


Photo: E. Dockree. 


LOOKING EAST. 


work necessitated by new sanitation and water 
supply was carried out by the late Mr. Bridgeman 
Russell, of Berwick Street, Oxford Street, W. 
The architects were Messrs. Hubbard and Moore. 
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NEW PREMISES FOR WILKINSON’S SWORD FACTORY. ELEVATION TO ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, Photo: E. Dockree. 
F. E. WILLIAMS, ARCHITECT. 
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THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL, CALCUTTA. 


SIR WILLIAM EMLRSON, ARCHITECT. 


New PREMISES, WILKINSON’S SWORD 
Company, Patt MALL, Lonpon.— This build- 
ing, which is of fire-resisting construction 
throughout, was designed to accommodate the 
Wilkinson’s Sword Company’s showrooms and 
offices on the ground and basement floors, the 
upper part to be used as offices and chambers, but 
now taken by the Government for the War Office 
Department. The front to Pall Mall is of Portland 
stone, the roof being covered with green West- 
moreland slates, and the elevation to St. James's 
Square is of red brick with Portland stone dress- 
ings, the red bricks, which are 18 in. by 2 in. by 
43 in., being specially made by Messrs. Knight 
and Cleaver, Much Hadham, Herts. The building 
is fitted with an electric lift by the Otis Elevator 
Co., and is heated throughout with hot water, 
with special hot-water service for all lavatory basins 
and baths, executed by Messrs. Crittall and Co. 
The iron railings on both fronts and on the stair- 
case were carried out by Messrs. Richardson and 
Co., whilst Messrs. J. McCulloch executed the 
carving. Mr. J. Carmichael was the contractor, 
and Mr. F. E. Williams the architect. 





Photo: Bolak. 


CROSS SECTION OF DOME. 


THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL, CAL- 
cuTTA.—A good idea of the Queen Victoria 
Memorial at Calcutta, now being erected from 
the designs of Sir William Emerson, can be gained 
from the accompanying illustrations of the model 
which has been constructed in London by 
Mr. William Salter. The model, to one-eighth 
scale, has taken over a year to build, and is made 
of wood (some 40,000 pieces) with the exception 
of some of the smaller columns and figures, which 
are of brass. The whole is painted white to 
represent the marble of which the monument will 
be entirely built. The model has been sent to 
Calcutta, where it will be used during the con- 
struction of the building. 


THE GROVE, HaAmpsTEAD.—We are re- 
quested to state that the name of Messrs. Hollo- 
way Brothers, who carried out alterations to the 
house itself, was given in error as the executants 
of the architectural work in the Formal Garden 
illustrated in our March number. This work 
vas carried out by Messrs. Roff and Son, of 
Hampstead. 
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Legal Questions in 


THREE legal matters during the past year 
have been of more than ordinary importance to 
architects. In the first place there is the new 
London Buildings Acts Amendment Bill drawn 
up by the London County Council and now, in 
part at any rate—namely, the fire clauses—before 
Parliament; secondly, there is the important case 
known as Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores, 
Limited ; and, thirdly, there is the question of 
rural by-laws which came into especial prominence 
owing to the dispute between Sir William Grant- 
ham and the Chailey Rural Council. Each of 
these three points must be approached separately. 
Before so doing it may be well to note that the 
present article is only intended to act as a gene- 
ral bird’s-eye view of the situation. The more 
technical and legal aspect will be considered in a 
later series of articles by a barrister-at-law. 

Let us first turn to the new Bill, as it is un- 
undoubtedly first in importance, and, though 
‘“‘scotched ” for the moment, is not necessarily to 
be regarded as by any means dead and _ buried. 
It should be noted at the very outset that the pro- 
posed Bill, if passed, would have been an amend- 
ing Act upon an amending Act. The London 
Building Act of 1894 was amended by a Bill which 
came into force in 1898, and it was proposed that 
this new Bill, with its 184 clauses and three 
schedules, be read in conjunction with the two 
previous Acts. Such a course could scarcely have 
ended except in infinite labour and confusion, and 
many prominent solicitors had declared that it 
was almost impossible to get at the meaning of 
the Bill. This very real objection has been ex- 
cellently summed up in Clause 13 of the Petition 
against the Bill drawn up by the Institute of 
Architects, of which the first part runs as follows :— 





Your Petitioners strongly object not only to the form of 
the Bill but to the manner of inserting by way of amendments 
to the existing Act additions deletions changes and new powers 
and provisions many of which are of such importance and so 
drastic and far-reaching in their etfect as to render it not only 
expedient but necessary that they should be dealt with as 
specific and complete enactments. The method of setting 
out the new proposals in the Bill adopted by the Council 
makes it difficult to easily appreciate the meaning and _ prob- 
able effect thereof without continual reference to the Act of 
1894. This in a measure dealing with the building laws 
applicable to so extensive and thickly populated an area is 
most objectionable and prejudicial to the interests affected 
thereby. Your Petitioners submit that the proper course 
would have been for the Council to repeal the existing Acts 
to consolidate and re-enact their provisions with such 
modifications as may be necessary and in this way to 
combine in one measure a complete and intelligible build- 
ing code. 


The first clause calling for attention is Clause 9, 
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whereby it is intended to make 50 ft. instead of 
40 ft. the minimum width for new streets. From 
the purely architectural standpoint the alteration 
may be desirable, as also are the changes in the 
width of sidewalks from 20 to 25 ft. (Clause 11), 
and similar measures as to the formation of back 
passages. That some drastic steps must be taken 
is shown by the constitution of a Royal Commis- 
sion to consider the traffic of London streets, and 
in Clause 31 the Bill provides that ‘‘it shall be 
lawful for the Council by order to define a build- 
ing line on either or both sides of such street (an 
important thoroughfare) or way whether the same 
shall have been formed or laid out before or after the 
commencement of this Act, such building line not 
being at any point more than 25 ft. distant from 
the centre of the roadway of such street or way.” 

The great point of this clause, however, and of 
the following one is in conditions of compulsory 
purchase, the sum fixed being, in case of dispute, 
‘‘what would be the fair market value of the 
property to be purchased by the Council if the 
owner thereof were a willing seller and the 
Council were a willing purchaser.’ It need 
hardly be said what indignation has been caused 
thereby in the hearts of property owners, and 
prophets have declared that this would entail a 
punishment on all those engaged in building 
operations in London. 

Other clauses in this same Part III. of the 
Bill calling for attention are 22-25 inclusive. 
Clause 22 prohibits irregular structures (such as 
signs or show-cases) on forecourts; Clause 23 
declares that the demolition of buildings does not 
authorise building in advance of the previously 
existing building line. Clause 24 makes the 
Council’s leave necessary for the erection of com- 
munication bridges, and by Clause 25 no retaining 
wall or buttress of a railway shall be erected so as to 
be less than 25 ft. from the centre of the roadway. 

Part IV., dealing with the naming and number- 
ing of streets, has escaped much criticism, but 
Part V., on “open spaces about buildings and 
height of buildings,”’ is controversial. In Clause 44 
‘‘domestic building” is defined for the purposes 
of this part not to include “‘ any buildings used or 
intended to be used or constructed or adapted to 
be used to a greater extent than three-quarters of 
the cubical extent thereof as offices or counting- 
houses.”” By Clause 47 the angle of access of 
light to basement windows is put at 633°; a clause, 
perhaps, in which the influence of the case of 
Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores, Limited, 





subsequently to be described, may be traced. 
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Proprietors’ Announcement. 
+ + * 

HE Proprietors are glad to be able to announce that 
they have secured the services of Mr. MERVYN E. 
MACARTNEY for the Editorial conduct of the 

REVIEW. 

Mr. MACARTNEY, whose name is well known as the joint 
author with Mr. JOHN BELCHER of “Later Renaissanc« 
Architecture in England,” has been a prominent member of the 
Editorial Committee of the Review since its inception in IgoT, 


and the Proprietors are confident that the new features they 
will now be able to introduce into the Review will considerably 


augment its practical value and interest, while the high standard 
of its literary matter and illustrations will be carefully main- 
tained. The intimate association of Mr. MACARTNEY with 
the Review will add in every way to its reputation, authority, 
and prestige. 

The Proprietors have also to announce that Mr. Joun 
BeLcHER, Mr. ReGinatp BLomrietp, and Mr. D. S. MacCotr 
have retired from the Editorial Committee of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW, thus terminating their connection 
with the Magazine. The Proprietors take the opportunity of 
thanking these gentlemen for the valuable assistance they have 
given in the past. 

Mr. J. H. ELDER-DUNCAN, the Secretary to the 
Committee, will continue his functions, and all correspondence 
should be addressed to him as hitherto. 


Great New Srreet, E.C., 


April 1905. 
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Clause 48, dealing with the space at the rear of do- 
mestic buildings, increases the ro ft. to 15 ft., and 
is also of the utmost importance. Of the other 
clauses Clause 45, which forbids warehouses 
to be erected upon sites where it would be 
illegal to erect dwelling-houses, is of a far-reach- 
ing nature and must especially affect the eastern 
part of the city, where even now it is necessary 
to put up warehouses outside the city owing to 
the congestion. By other clauses there are regu- 
lations as to courts being provided in certain 
buildings, intervals being left between buildings 
and lands or buildings in other occupation, or again 
between domestic and non-domestic buildings, 
and as to the height of buildings in certain cases. 

In Part VI., regulating the construction of 
buildings, a good move is made in Clause 65, 
ordaining that ‘‘every stove other than a self- 
setting range, and every chimney-piece which is 
set in a chimney opening, shall, unless the district 
surveyor is satisfied that the same is imprac- 
ticable, be set solid in brickwork or concrete 
composed of ballast or broken brick and cement, 
and so as to leave no cavities at the back or 
sides of such stove or chimney-piece in which 
soot may accumulate.” An important alteration 
is contained in Clause 71, whereby the height of 
a habitable room is put at a minimum of 9g ft. 
instead of 8 ft. 6in. Moreover, by Clause 86 any 
window 25 ft. above ground-level must be clean- 
able from the inside, and in the subsequent 
clauses it is laid down that constructional iron- 
work shall be protected from fire, and that mate- 
rials are to be approved by the district surveyor. 

Part VIII., which is concerned with means of 
escape from fire, is naturally very important, the 
more so, of course, now that the rest of the Bill 
has been dropped, and the fire clauses alone are 
to go before a committee. In Clause 96 it is re- 
quired of new buildings which are—(a) a high 
building, (6) a building adapted partly as a shop 
and partly for people to sleep in, (c) a building 
with sleeping accommodation for twenty persons, 
that they comply with all the Council require- 
ments. The separation of buildings is discussed 
at length, and access to the roof is necessary in 
all buildings more than one storey high or over 
25 ft. in height. 

On a general survey, however, the outstanding 
feature of this part in particular is that the old 
basic principle of setting down certain definite rules 
has been abandoned in favour of the highly incon- 
venient provision of things being carried out ‘ to 
the satisfaction of the Council.”” This retrograde 
measure applies throughout, but is perhaps most 
deplorable in this connection. For instance, in 
Clause 78, which grants sundry new powers to the 
Council to permit them to allow the uniting of 
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buildings otherwise taboo, fire-resisting doors of 
material other than iron are proposed to be accepted 
if they meet with the Council’s approbation. Again, 
it is proposed to repeal the conditions set out in 
Clause 76 of the 1894 Act, on which the Council may 
consent to a building exceeding the 250,000 ft. limit, 
whereby their powers of discretion would become 
untrammelled. And again, in Clause 83, ‘‘ to the 
satisfaction of the Council” appears in connection 
with the rules requiring the sub-division of shops 
into several to be carried out in fire-resisting ma- 
terial. These instances are merely typical. The 
alteration in principle referred to has, not unna- 
turally, caused considerable dissatisfaction, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that some of these provisions 
extending the Council's powers will be surrendered. 

In Part XIII. are the regulations as to the 
superintending architect and district surveyors, 
and the dissimilarity in London’s position as 
compared with that of other large towns may 
perhaps come under notice. 

Part XVI., in conclusion, includes an olla 
podrida of subjects, such as when old buildings 
are to be taken down, the Council’s power to 
appoint inspectors of building plant, and the 
shoring up of excavations. 

These, in rough outline, were the main features 
of a Bill which has caused petitions against it to 
have been signed by eighteen London boroughs, 
eleven City Companies, seven professional bodies, 
and a great number of public bodies, companies, 
and Londoners. 

A point in London requiring change is that of 
air spaces. Under the present law the area is re- 
quired to be the full width of the building at the 
rear, and hence, for example, to build a terrace of 
On this 
matter a great improvement has been suggested 
by Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, who advocates that ‘‘ every 
person who shall erect a new dwelling-house shall 
provide in connection therewith an open space, 
exclusively belonging thereto, equal in area at the 
least to the area of the building measured at the 
ground-floor storey.” 


houses round a crescent is impossible. 


In the second place there is the famous case 
of Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores, Limited, 
which, after first coming before Mr. Justice Joyce 
in December 1go01, was heard on appeal just a 
year later by Lords Justices Vaughan Williams, 
Romer, and Cozens-Hardy, and was finally set- 
tled in the House of Lords in May 1904 by the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Macnaghten, Lord Davey, 
Lord Robertson, and Lord Lindley. 

The facts concerning this cause célebre, which 
furnished the Times with a leading article, are 
briefly these. Colls, the original defendant, hav- 
ing acquired No. 44, Worship Street, which is 
opposite the plaintiffs’ premises, proposed to erect 
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a building 42 ft. high. Whereupon the plaintiffs 
brought the action claiming an injunction re- 
straining the defendant from erecting on the site of 
44, Worship Street any erection which should 
darken, injure, or obstruct any of the ancient lights 
previously enjoyed by the plaintiffs before the de- 
molition of 44, Worship Street. The room which 
was alleged to have chiefly suffered was a big 
room (11 ft. toin. by some 50 ft. deep), which had 
no window or source of natural light at the back, 
and the back part of which was shown to have 
been ordinarily if not always lit by electric 
light even in daytime. For this reason, then, 
Mr. Justice Joyce, while finding that the building 
had appreciably diminished the plaintiffs’ light, de- 
cided for the defendant, because the plaintiffs had 
failed to prove any actionable wrong. The Court 
of Appeal in reversing this decision ordered a 
mandatory injunction to demolish the building so 
as to restore all the light previously enjoved. The 
real significance of the case was lucidly put when, 
in the last instance, Lord Halsbury gave his ver- 
dict. After an enjoyment of light for twenty 
years, he said, or if the question arose before the 
Act fora period justifying the presumption of a lost 
grant, would the owner of the tenement possessing 
such enjoyment be entitled to all the light without 
any diminution at the end of such a period? The 
application of such a law would have tremendous 
effects, and if pushed to its logical conclusion would 
make the growth of towns almost impossible, and 
would greatly hinder people in developing their 
property. According to the proposition under- 
lying the judgment of the Court of Appeal it was 
not so much a question of 45° as of any appre- 
ciable diminution of light constituting a right of 
action. Lord Halsbury held that the true test 
was that given by Lord Hardwicke, who, in 1752, 
in the case Fishmongers’ Company v. East India 
Company, had said: “It is not sufficient to say 
that it will alter the plaintiffs’ light, for then no 
vacant piece of ground could be built on in the 
city, and here there will be 17 ft. distance, and 
the law says it must be so near as to be a nui- 
sance.”” The test of the light was whether the 
obstruction complained of was a nuisance, and the 
value of the test made the amount of right ac- 
quired depend upon the surroundings and circum- 
stances of light coming from other sources besides 
the question of the nearness of the building ob- 
jected to. The other Lords also came to the same 
conclusion, and so ended a case which must exer- 
cise the most profound influence in the develop- 
ment of all city property in particular. 

Lastly, we come to the question of rural by-laws. 
That the present state of affairs cannot well con- 
tinue is generally acknowledged. Building in the 
country is being brought to a standstill, the supply 
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of labourers’ cottages is being cut off, and in this 
way the overcrowding in our cities and the de- 
population of the countryside are being directly 
fostered. There is at the present day no more 
burning question than the housing question, and 
not the least important part of that question 
is the solution of the problem how to provide 
suitable cottage accommodation for men whose 
incomes are derived chiefly from the land—how to 
build good cottages cheaply enough to ensure a fair 
percentage on capital being returned in the low 
rent which such men necessarily can only afford. 

What, then, are the principal objections to the 
rural by-laws as they now exist ? 

(i.) There is a wholly disproportionate inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject, due, mainly, 
to the Local Government Board having, without 
due reflection, granted urban powers to rural 
authorities. 

(ii.) The members of the local administrative 
bodies are, in many instances, quite unfit for the 
technical duties conferred upon them. 

(iii.) Thesystem is unduly cumbersome, especially 
as regards the regulations requiring the deposition 
of drawings typified by the case of Sir William 
Grantham. 

The net result of these inconveniences, to call 
them by no stronger word, is that a veritable 
tyranny and an organised policy of pin-pricks have 
been inaugurated which Englishmen are deter- 
mined to tolerate no longer. Out of the present 
impasse there can be no escape save by legislation— 
legislation on broad and equitable lines. 

Let us for the moment sketch a few improve- 
ments such as we should hope to find in any such 
legislation. The most satisfactory course of all 
would be to enable the Local Government Board to 
withdraw their powers from the urban bodies, and 
then issue a new set of simpler by-laws. But, were 
this held to be too drastic, or pending such an Act, 
it should be open to the Local Government board, 
when it found that any particular by-law was un- 
suitable, to repeal it and substitute another—a 
course advocated by the Building By-laws Reform 
Association. 

The present regulations as to the deposition of 
drawings must certainly be amongst the first to 
be altered. As matters now stand, one, two, or 
even three copies of drawings have to be made out, 
causing loss of time to the architect and waste of 
money to his client. What more is requisite than 
that a by-law should stipulate that a building fill 
its intended purpose ? 

One thing, however, should be urged in conclu- 
sion: that, under any new régime, only such by- 
laws as are really imperative in the public interest 
should be brought into force. 
overdone. 


Legislation can be 
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CITY DEVELOPMENT. 
City Development: A Study of Parks, Gardens, and Culture 
Institutes. A report to the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. By 


Patrick Geddes. 21s. 1904. Geddes & Co., Outlook Tower, 


Edinburgh. 

Prorrssor GEDDEs, in his report to the Car- 
negie Dunfermline Trust, has performed a difficult 
task, if anything, too completely. As an educational 
pioneer, architect, gardener, and social reformer, he 
treats the subject from each standpoint somewhat in- 
discriminately-—one view is barely presented before 
another takes its place, and he is so full of ideas, which 
seem to form in his mind and _ struggle for expression 
as he writes, that his meaning is not always clear. It 
is consequently difficult to get more than a general 
impression of all that he proposes. One point, how- 
ever, is plain. People and town must be improved 
together; it is no good to impose magnificent parks, 
boulevards, ** Culture Institutes,” and an altogether 
higher plane of life on a community totally unprepared 
for them. He therefore advocates the gradual im- 
provement of existing houses and streets and the de- 
velopment of citizens and city simultaneously. Not 
only is material welfare to be considered, but each 
improvement is also to be educational. Trees are to be 
planted on an ** Arbor Day,” and streams are to show 
the processes of world-making, so that * he who would 
see the world may literally do worse than come to 
lobunfermline.”’ His educational ideas are explained 
with an almost German completeness of detail, and 
most of these ideas are novel and interesting, and 
many of them are practical and sensible. 

Architects, however, will probably be more critical 
of the proposals for altering existing houses, and the 
projects for new buildings, than of the educational part 
of the scheme. There is plenty of material on which 
to form a judgment. 


Most of 


yroposals, even when due allowance has been made 
pro} : 


‘“*Pugin’s Contrasts’ are abundant. these 


for ‘touched photographs,” can only be leniently 
described as amateurish. Professor Geddes seems to 
have a sort of mania for low stone balustrades; he in- 
troduces them everywhere as an improvement of old 
walls and buildings. Then we have a restored mill 
with a water-wheel grinding educational wheat into 
educational flour ; lakes, bridges, both stone and rustic, 
waterfalls, fountains, amphitheatres, and——more balus- 
trades! The most ambitious architectural scheme is 
the History Palace, a veritable sermon in stone! 
Plans, elevations, and perspective sketches are given, 
which show a staircase “ recalling Canterbury,” and a 
cloister to match, leading through a Celtic tower into 
a medieval building which conducts the student 
through a Reformation period tower to the Renaissance 
block; this in turn gives place to the nineteenth-cen- 


tury building, a curious mixture of three styles. First, 
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Scottish Baronial of the Abbotsford type, then Perpen- 
dicular as representing the Gothic revival, and finally 
Bank and Office Style.’”’ The whole 
culminates in a twentieth-century outlook tower. The 
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entire range of buildings is full of subtle meaning and 
educational intention, but the falseness of the whole 
thing as a piece of twentieth-century building seems 
to have escaped the author. 

A plan of the park is given which shows a well- 
arranged formal garden and a complete system of 
drives and walks, and the proposed buildings— 
museums, culture institutes, etc.--are further shown in 
a bird’s-eye perspective. 

The impression left on the mind after reading the 
report is that Professor Geddes has tried to appear in 
too many characters, and to do more than one man 
can properly perform. There is much that is sugges- 
tive and there are many ideas of real value, but the 
grain is mixed with so much chaff that it requires 
careful winnowing to discover it. 

ERNEST NEWTON. 


COTSWOLD COTTAGES. 


Old Cottages, Farmhouses, and other Stone Buildings in the 


Cotswold District By E. Guy Dawber, with photographic 
illustrations by H. Galsworthy Davie. 21s. 


Batsford, 94, High Holborn. 


London: B. T. 


Goop service is done to all those who are in- 
terested in architecture by the publication of these 
This book on the Cotswold 


district is the third of its kind which Mr. Batsford has 


records of small houses. 


published ; the other two being concerned with the West 
and the South-east of England respectively ; Shrop- 
shire, Herefordshire, and Cheshire being dealt with in 

Kent and Sussex in the other. Half- 
timber work formed the staple of the first; brick and 


tile that of the second. 


the one, and 


The present volume shows the 
simple and unpretending treatment of stone in cottages 
and other small buildings in the districts lying on the 
long extended bed of stone stretches from 
Somerset to Rutland, and embraces much of Glouces- 


which 


tershire, Oxfordshire, and Northamptonshire, and a 
small portion of Worcestershire. As the title implies, 
most of the examples are taken from the Cotswold 
district; but while they extend in a_north-westerly 
direction as far as Rutland, they do not go any distance 
towards the south-east, and the subject might perhaps 
have been more completely rounded off by the inclusion 
of a few specimens from the neighbourhood of Bath. 
There are one hundred collotype plates from photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. W. Galsworthy Davie, whose 
trained eye has enabled him to select the most interest- 
ing of the innumerable subjects at his disposal. ‘The 
seventy-two pages of text are from the pen of Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, who may almost be considered to be, 
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like Justice Shallow’s boon companion, Will Squele, 
‘‘a Cots’old man” himself. Mr. Dawber’s remarks 
are much to the point, not only in explaining how the 
charming effects shown in the illustrations are obtained, 
but in directing attention to the various features which 
appear, some in one and some in another of the numerous 
buildings under consideration. 

These features are so few and so simple that one 
might expect a hundred views to produce a sense of 
monotony ; but, as Mr. Dawber says, in spite of the 
simplicity of their materials, the old masons never 
actually repeated themselves, and they never fell into 
the depressing custom of building, as we do now, whole 
streets of dull houses each one a counterpart of its 
neighbour. The text is interspersed with plans, details 
of special features, and a few sketches and small 
photographs to illustrate particular points. 

The chief characteristic of the work in these cottages 
is simplicity. There was no inducement towards any- 
thing else, for they were not built for people who had 
money to spend on anything out of the common. Most 
of the examples represent the work of local masons 
who had to build with the minimum of expense; the 
conditions of the time obliged them to use local 
materials; hence the stone walls, the roofs of stone or 
thatch, and the doors and floors of oak. The con- 
ditions of the present day lead to the use of brick for 
the walls, Welsh slates for the roof, and foreign fir for 
the woodwork. Modern by-laws, often unsuitable to 
rural districts, impose restrictions which are inimical to 
picturesqueness: but let the lover of the picturesque 
live in one of these old stone houses, and the prob- 
ability is that in health and comfort he will pay a 
penalty that is not exacted from the dweller in the dull 
brick cottage. The one is damp, stuffy, cold, but 
charming to the eye. The other is distressing to look 
at, but dry, warm, and capable of being thoroughly 
aired. After all, the provision of labourers’ dwellings 
is a matter of business, and the landlords are few (and 
their agents fewer) who are prepared to spend money 
to please lovers of the picturesque, even though 
they themselves be of the number of the elect. The 
economists of to-day are even revolting against brick 
and slates in favour of corrugated iron, and will un- 
doubtedly turn a deaf ear to Mr. Dawber’s appeal for 
the employment of local materials. However plentiful 
stone may be, whether suitable for the walls or roof, 
the chances are that brick and slates are cheaper to 
build with, and corrugated iron cheaper still (in the 
first instance). 

The person in search of the £150 cottage will there- 
fore get but little help from this book ; but anyone about 
to build a small stone house will find abundant inspi- 
ration in it, especially if he is untrammelled by by-laws 
requiring, among other things, that the window space 
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should be not less than one-tenth of the area of the 
room. Simplicity is one of the secrets of good design. 
Just as it is easier to write diffusely than at once con- 
cisely and pleasantly, so it is easier to overload a design 
with ornament than to make it simple without being 
bald. 
be conned if not learned, and the young architect, fresh 
from his triumphs in the schools, his sketch-book 


In these pages the lesson of simplicity can easily 


teeming with charming scraps from half the countries 
of Europe, and himself burning to bestow upon his 
early clients all the treasures of his enterprise, could 
not do better than turn to these examples and see how 
the simple masons of three centuries ago obtained 
their effects with the least possible exertion. 

Books on architectural subjects, although generally 
put upon the market in order to meet the daily wants 
of the needy designer, often appeal to a large number 
of people whose chief concern is not to search for ideas 
supplementary to their own. There are not a few who 
are interested in architecture from the historical or the 
topographical or even the philosophical point of view. 
Such students will find much worth looking at in this 
book. The prevalence of the same forms over so wide 
an area and for so long a period as nearly two cen- 
turies is of considerable interest. Butaclose scrutiny, 
or at any rate an acquaintance with the actual buildings, 
reveals slight differences of treatment which clearly 
distinguish between the different localities and the 
different periods of erection. No one familiar with 
Northamptonshire villages could confuse the work of 
that county with the work of the Cotswold district. 
The differences are small and almost impossible to 
enumerate, but they are there nevertheless. There are 
very few twins so much alike as to be indistinguish- 
able to their intimates, in spite of various facetious 
tales to the contrary. In the matter of dates, also, 
although the same general treatment and many parti- 
cular features lingered on, yet there is usually some 
small touch that indicates whether the work is of the 
beginning or the end of the seventeenth century. It 
is a matter for surprise that some of the examples 
illustrated have survived so long, for many of them 
were very badly built, and an architect is placed ina 
somewhat difficult position when he is confronted with 
the alternatives of either putting up with bulging walls, 
billowy floors, sagging roofs, and damp rooins, or of 
pulling down some quaint old cottage which, although 
ruined by neglect supervening upon its original faulty 
construction, yet retains many of those naive touches 
which are so seldom given to the work of the present 
day. It is these touches, combined with the straight- 
forward treatment of the general mass, and picturesque- 
ness of grouping, which impart the chief interest to 
the houses illustrated in this book. 


J. A. Gotcn. 











